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General Summary. 

There was no Arrival from Sea yesterday, nor had we any 
further information from Europe, through the other Presidencies, 
A large portion of our Paper of to-day is given to the Govern- 
ment Orders, Meeting of the Asiatic Society, and other docu- 
ments of local interest, which cannot be delayed. Some Com- 
munications of Correspondents are therefore necessarily post- 
poned for a day or two, bat will soon appear, The Lima Gazetres 
are among the most interesting sources of Foreign Intelligence 
that remain unexhausted, and to these we devote a portion of 
our first Sheet, for immediate publication, 





Gaceta del Gobierno, July 18, 1621. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM THE ARMY, 

A communication ‘worthy of credit, received from Bujama, 
dated the 13: instant, coatains the following: The Enemy con 
tinue their precivitate retreat and leave behind them on their 
route spectacles that would fill the most insensible heart with 
horror. Siuce our departure from Lurin we have hardly moved 
a step without meeting with the traces of their barbdarity: more 
than thirty dead, some of infirmity, others shot. by the way, 
for not being able to keep up with the march, have presented 
themselves to our eyes, food for the birds prey. Rodil, accord- 
ing to the uniform accounts, has been the sacrificer of the greater 
part of these victims, 

Yesterday and to day we have fallen in with thirty-nine 
sick, five of which have died. I do not think one half will survive, 
They have all been received into the Camp, which has been con- 
verted into a little hospital. 

To day, on our arrival, we learnt that the Enemy had moved 
their Camp from Coayllo, three leagues distant from this, at the 
moment thay got notice of our approach, They have moved 
towards Omas, over the rugged heights, from which they may 
proceed either towards Lunaguana, or by the broken ground of 
Yauyos. Parties which early this morning o eupied a posi- 
tion at Coayllo, are to be advanced on these points immedi- 
ately. Desertion continues, Between yesterday and to-day 
twenty four have been sent to Laurin ander direction of the Com- 
mandant of that place, in order that they may be joined to those 
already there, to be organised and disciplined. 

We have taken also five hundred spears, and some maskets. 
Ninavilca is going to join us with bis party, and he will proceed 
immediately with Vidal and other Commanders who occupy the 
heights, not to leave them a moment's repose. 

Another Letter from Bujama, of the same date, contains the 
following: —We have pursaed the Enemy so closely, that they 
have taken to disgraceful flight, leaving on the road unequivocal 
traces of their alarm. The proofs of the alarm of Rodil and Valdes 
have horrified me. They shoot every soldier who from fatigue or di- 
sease is unable to continue the march, saying, “ They shall die ra- 
ther than return to be our enemies.” The dead which they leave 
are innumerable ; many corpses present themselves daily, without 
reckoning those which fall in different roads in increased number. 
These cowards, through terror of us, have taken the direction of 
the broken country, doing great damage and mischief. At this 
date the enemy have lost 500 men from casualties, and as they 
advance these will encrease as the roads are twice as difliguit, 
and their necessities greater, 
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Gaceta E'xtraordinaria del Gobierno, September 25, 1821. 


INDEPENDENCE OF MEXICO, 

The following intelligence has been received by his Excel- 
Jency the Protector of Peru, by the way of Guayaquil :— 

The capital of Mexico has been taken by the celebrated 
Iturbide, with 20,000 men ; and the northern part of it has glori- 
ously taken the Oath of Independence, according to the intelli- 
gence received by the English brig Tiner, proceeding from Aca- 
pulco, and confirmed by another vessel, which arrived later at 
Guayaquil, and touched at San Bilas, as well as at Acapulco, 


Ii is farther known, from the official correspondence address 
ed by the ‘Commandant of the Apostadero of San Blas to the 
Spanish Minister of the Marine, which has been intercepted, 
that in the immense and populous kingdom of New Galicia, no 
other point remains to the Spaniards but that port, the Com- 
mandant of which confesses in his dispatches to the Peninsular 
Minister, that it is quite impossible to hold out against Inde- 
pendence, sinew the general wil! had so strongly declared for it. 
He likewise discovers that he had put down a conspiracy, headed 
by a lieutenant iathenavy Don AnerLo Mania Vatpes, in which 
the most distinguished persons of San Bias were implicated: and 
as a proof of his weakness, he adds, that he cid not vei ture to 
apprehend them for fear of the inhabitants. At the same time he 
mentions that Valladolid and Guadalajara had proclaimed thelr 
Independence; and that the officers of the Spanish division under 
the command of Brigadier Negrete, had obliged him to declare 
it in like manner. 





EXECUTION OF JOSE MIGUEL CARRERA, 


The monster who so long stained Chili and the Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata with his atrocities, who has-been the origin of so 
much mischief to the cause of South America, sowing discord, 
anarchy, and licentiousness wherever he went, Jose Micur. 
Carrera, has at last expiated his crimes. This ever-factious 
man approached to attack the forces of Mendoza, with the view 
of passing to Chili and revolutionizing it; but Divine Justice, 
weary of enduring him, granted that he should be completely 
beaten, taken prisoner, and shot, in the very city where his 
brothers, not less turbulent than himself, terminated their crimi- 
nal existence. This principal mover of the civil war having dis- 
appeared from the provinces of Rio dela Plata, the General 
Government will be shortly established, and will restore in that 
heroic and afflicted country, order, unanimity, and public pros- 
perity, as well as external respectability, 





CAPTURE OF THE BRIG MAYPO. 


By Letters from Rio Janeiro, we learn that there had arrived 
at that Capital, the Marques de Valle-umbroso and Lieutenant 
Colonel Don Antonio Seoane, Deputies from the Spanish Cortes, 
for General La Serna, to inform the Government of the dis- 
missal of Pezuela, and ef the state of Peru, and to beg assistance 
wherewith to prolong the war. A Buenos Ayres Privateer 
captured the brig Mayro, which conveyed the said gentlemen, and 
put them, with the whole crew, on board a bark that was sailing 
from the coast of Africa to Rio Janeiro. 

Will there, notwithstanding, be persons still so blinded as 
not to be convinced that the Eternal has decreed to frustrate all 
the plans of the Oppressors of America, and put an ead there to 
the reign of Despotism? 
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Gaceta del Gobierno, Oct. 3, 1821. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM MEXICO. 





Official Note of D. Domingo Tristan, to the Minister of War and Marine. 


I convey to your Lordship the intelligence which has been 
communicated to me in the annexed paper, by Don John Roldan 
and his son Don Paulino, who weighed anchor from San Blas in 
Jane, in the brig Nancy; adding moreover that Mexico declared 
its Independence on the 13th of June, Guadalajara on the 14th, 
Tepec on the 17th, San Blas onthe 19th; and the provinces of Gua- 
dalajara. Tlascala, Guanajuato, Puebla, Zacatecas, Oajaca, Valla- 
dolid, Bajio, Parnandira, and Vera Cruz, share in the Indepen- 
dence of Mexico. 

Acapulco has also become independent, and the frigates of 
war, Pruesa and Vencaza alone favor the forts. 

The same news has been confirmed to me by the Captain 
of the brig, Mr. William Dalling; and I hope your Lordship 
will be pleased to bring this information to the knowledge of his 
Excellency the Lord Protector, that he may make what use of 
it be thinks proper. 


Dated at Pisco, Sept. 26, 1821. DOMINGO TRISTAN, 





Gaceta del Gobierno, Oct. 6, 1821. 


THE FATE OF COLOMBIA DECIDED. 


Suting of Government.—Guayaguil Sept. 5, 1821. 





To kis Excellency Senor Don José de San Martin 

ExceLLent Sin,—We have the inexpressible satisfaction of 
announcing to your Excellency one of the most important vic- 
tories that has been gained io the campaign of the Liberty of 
America; a victory which by its magnitude decides the fate of 
this yast Continent. The troops under the command of the Li- 
berator of Colombia, have raised themselves to the pinnacle of 
glory, in the fields of Carabodo, destroying even to its elements 
the Spanish Army, composed of 8,000 combatants, under the or- 
orders of General La Porre. The Vice President de Cundinamarca 
communicates olflicially this happy intelligence, which has arrived 
this moment by the ALcance schooner, proceeding from Chaco: 
the particulars of it will be transmitted to your Excellency with 
all possible dispatch. 

All the accounts agree that the Division commanded by 
General Torre had passed the Juanambu and approached towards 
Pasto. 

God preserve your Excellency many years. 

JOSE DE OLMEDO. 


Gaceta del Gobierno, October 13, 1821. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM GUAYAQUIL. 

The Oppressors of Quito, as indefatigable as those of the 
other parts of America, to spread tyranny and vengeance over its 
plains, marched upon Guayaquil, with the king the Di- 
The activity and val . General Co- 

lombiano frustrated the projects of Aymerich on the memorable 
day of Yaguachi; but fortune was less favorable at Ambato, 
whither he bad advanced with the hope of liberating Quito. 
On the 12th of September, that Chief sufiered a reverse, which 
although alarming in the beginning has turned out since, by ac- 
counts worthy of credit, to be of no great consequence to the 
public cause, if we except only its having prolonged the Sla- 
very of the patriotic Quito. Sucre hasre-organised his forces for 
the most part; and the Enemy being aware of the progress of 
General Torres who was on this side of the formidable pass of 
_Juanambu and threatened the city of Quito itself, they are ob- 
liged to commence a retreat to restrain the patriotism of the 
illustrious inhabitants of a country which has shed its blond 
on the altar of Liberty. 
The Government, with the frankness that characterises it, 
published this event, which has served to feed the malignity of 
some secret enemies who baye altempted to delude the unwary. 


view of * 
vision of General Sucre. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM PERU. 


Through three different channels worthy of credit, the Go- 
vernment has learnt the arrival of General Canterac at Javja, 
with 1,500 men, and that he has passed with them to Huancayo, 
where he was at that date, although it is certain he intended 
to continue his retreat towards Cuzco. Itis also said that Ge- 
neral La Serna has died suddenly. . 


FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 





Memoirs of the Rebellion.—We perceive that the Memoirs 
of the Rebellion of 1745, by the Chevalier de Johnstone, have 
deservedly reached a secondedition. Ata time when the great 
talents of the Author of Waverley had been employed to form a 
beau ideal of the ungifted hero of the expiring efforts of the Jaco- 
bites, as distinct from the truth as it well could be made, the 
publication of this unpretending narrative has proved extremely 
serviceable. We can allow for the Royal magnanimity which 
throws a veil over the faults of the Stuarts, and patronises the 
party and sentiments by which they were so Jong espoused, As 
that dynasty ean pretend no longer, it is a generosity which may 
be afforded ; but we cannot agree to the propriety of falsifying 
history, inorder to make heroes of poltroons, or men of gallantry 
and honour of some of the most despicable and depraved of the 
race of Princes. The character of Charles Edward is now 
known from various and undeniable sources, and it was almost 
too miserable for scorn. Our Tories in vain attempt to write up 
this family. Patsonised, as they assert their endeavors are, by 
the countenance of that whichhas superseded it, its merits will 
be duly estimated, while honour, courage, sincerity, and a love of 
liberty, lastamong Enctishman. The picture given by Chevalier 
Johnstone of the cruelties which succeeded the battle of Cuallo- 
den, and the conduct of the Royal Commander, contrast oddly 
enough with the family liberality to which we have already allud- 
ed. Possibly a little more of the latter when it was wanted, 
and little less when it was not, would have been more consistent 
and disinterested on all sides. To love the treason and hate the 
traitor is a common adage ; it is very possible, in the same way, 
to hate a p:etender, and love the doctrines which supported 
him, especially when they can support 4im no longer. Ali this 
has nothing to do with a generous sympathy towards the misfor- 
tunes of a fallen dynasty —such a fécling is correct at all times: 
but neither novelist nor historian must he allowed to convey 
false impressions with impunity, because Jacobitism is a trans- 
ferred sentiment. The Editor of these Memoirs has served the 
cause of rational liberty and truth, by the inanner in which -he 
has annotated and illustrated the narrative. There are some im- 
portant historical facts which he has established by his own in- 
vestigations. The number of the Rebels at Preston Pans does 
not appear to have been more than 2,500; the King’s troops 
were about the same number. The Editor, bowever, defends 
the character of Sir J. Cope, who was, he shows, one of the best 
officers then entrusted with command. The severe accuracy 
and the research of the Editor were necessary to correct the 
narrative of Johnstone ; as the latter, though in a situation in 
which he had the best means of acquiring knowledge, and with 
no deliberate purpose of deception, is careless and gasconading. 
We are happy to see, by this early call for a second edition (to 
which much valuable matter is added,) that his labours have 
been duly appreciated. 


Forty Miles in Six Hours.—This undertaking, a good work for 
a horse, was accomplished on Tuesday (July 31) on the Ipswich- 
road, by Mr. Cassingham, a militia officer, in four minutes within 
the given time, for 100 guineas. He did seven miles in the first 
hour, eight in the second, and seven in the third. He then 
halted and took refreshment, leaving himself the other 18 miles 
to do in two hours and fifty minutes. He did six miles and a 
half in the fourth hoor, seven in the fifth hour, and won cleverly. 
A man of the name of Belsham, 50 years of age, started on 
the same ground to walk twelve miles in two hours. He did six 
miles and three hundred yards in the first hour, and won the 
match by forty seconds. 
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Fine Arts.—Those who have read the novel of Kenilworth 
(and who have not ”) will derive much pleasure from the Jilustra- 
tions just published by Messrs. Hurst and Co. For oar parts, 
we have never seen a set of book Prints that, upon the whole, 
gave us more delight. The designs are all by Mr. Leste, the 
painter of the so-muach admired picture of May-day in the last 
Royal Academy Exhibition ; and his fine powers seem toincrease 
with the exercise of them. He has done ample justice to-the 
accomplished author of the tale—The luckless Countess appears 
before us, “* in flower of youth and beauty’s pride,’—fresh from 
the hands of her assiduous waiting-maid, Janet—jooking as one 


** Made to engage all hearts and charm all eyes.” 


The Meeting of Leicester and the Countess at Kenilworth is also 
full of merit: the Earl is as remarkable for manly elegance as 
his impassioned bride is for grace and loveliness,—The gallantry 
of Raleigh, in spreading his cloak under the haughty feet of 
Elizabeth, is well represented ; but the principal figures in this 
print would have been seen to much better effect, had the atten- 
dants been kept more ia the back-ground.—The Entry of Queen 
Elizabeth into the Castle is admirably managed; and the En- 
graver (ENGLEHEART) has been eminently successful in the tone 
and delicacy of his work. Itis perhaps the best engraying‘of the 
seven, though they all possess considerable merit. Mr. CHARLES 
Heatn’s contrasts are in general too sudden: in labouring to 
give effect, he sacrifices higher things. Does he not admire the 
nice gradations and meliow tones in EnGLeneart’s print just 
alluded to? If not, we shall not vouch for his taste.—Mr. 
Rotts has talent ; but he should be more correct in the play of 
his line. —Romney is somewhat metallic.—These are the only 
engravings we have seen after Mr. Lesxier, and we believe 
they are the first,—at least of this narrative kind—that have 
been published. He has only to put forth a few more such ele- 
gant specimens, to take a high rank inthe department he has 
selected for the display of his various powers, He ,is doubtless 
aware, that the only way to be great in Art, is never to lose sight 
of Nature. 

News from Turkey.—The news from Turkey daily encreases 
in interest, though not much in accuracy. Prince Ypsitanti and 
the northern Greeks are said to have been totally defeated and 
dispersed, owing to the cowardice of the Arnautand Walachian 
auxiliaries ; on the other hand, the Insurgents retain their supe- 
riority in the Morea, and their important naval victory at Myti- 
lene is confirmed. Thé bickerings between the Court of St. Pe 
tersburgh and the Ottoman Porte do not appear to be much 
changed ; and can therefore hardly fail to esd inwar. The 
Hamburgh Papers give an answer of the Rets Errenpi to the 
remonstrances of ‘‘all the great Kuropean Powers” respecting 
the treatment of the Greeks ; in whigh the savage outrages lately 
detailed in the foreign journals are denied, and the execution of 
the Greek Patriarch justified by denouncing him asa traitor, his 
letters to the Greek Insurgents haviag, it is alleged, been inter- 
cepted. His Turkish Excellency betrays a little consciousness, 
however, that his proofs would not bear out his assertions, by 
the sweeping defence with which he covers all aukward facts. 
The SuLTAN, he declares, is “responsible to Gop alone” for his 
actions. What asilencer for the Holy Alliance! This Turk 
must surely understand the Lay back diplomacy. 

In the same document it is asserted on the part of the 
Porte, that it has done every thing to avoid a war with Russia, 
being sensible, from its incapacity to put down the Greek insur- 
rection, that it cannot contend with Russia alone, and that in the 
actual state of Europe, it cannot hope for auxiliaries against ber. 
This is a candid and politic avowal; and it will throw some ad- 
ditional difficulty in the way of ALEXANDER’s ambition, with other 
Powers. By the way, the Greeks or their friends have resorted 
to the public press of England in aid of their call for foreign in- 
terference to rescue them fromareturn to slavery. Two sligit 
pamphlets have been issued by Mr. Ripeway, written in the 
spirit of partizans ; one indeed purports to be translated from 
the German. They succeed, in our opinion, in proving, that the 
true interest of England is to assist the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, and to establish the Greeks in the independent 
possession of their former dominions. The policy of hindeiing 
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Russia from getting possession of Constantinople,—involving as 
that would, a most important opening into the Mediterranean,— 
as admitted, and to a certain extent acted upon by the British 
Government. The question remains, which is the preferable 
course, in order to bring about the desired result? One of the 
pamphlet-writers answers,—the only lasting mode is to make the 
Greeks an independent natiov. To aid the Turks, would only be 
to prop up for a while their tottering Monarchy, and to sanction 
its dreadful oppressions ; disunited as are its component parts, 
resting as itdoes upon the mine ef Greek discontent, it could 
only last till the first moment that the West of Europe 
was embroiled, and then fall am casy prey to Russian watchful- 
ness, This we think perfectly sound. The same writer’s picture 
of the extreme facility of expelling the fanatic Mahometans from 
Europe, is rather exaggerated; but a great deal might doubtless 
be done against them by private enterprise, if set free by the 
Ministry. “The Spirit of Chivalry,” we are told, “is not ex- 
tinct.” Not quite, perhaps. 


Spain.—The ruinous exactions of the Church in Spain under 
the old order of things, were greater than even the Spanish cler- 
gy had credit for. The clerical body, as proved by official docu. 
ments, possessing one-half of the territorial riches of the country | 
and they numerically being in the proportion of 1 to60, compared 
with the rest of the population, it followed that each Priest in 
Spain was 60 times richer than the private individual. 


London, —The great increase of the Metropolis is really sur- 
prising. In every direction—east, west, north, and south, new 
buildings are annually rising; and though they aré inhabited al- 
most as soon as finished, we scarcely see an empty house in the 
whole city. Large bodies are naturally attractive; that which 
has much, shall have more; and if, as seems to be the case by 
the returns already published, the population of England is really 
on the increase, there can be little doubt that all the villages 
round London will in a few years be jomed in one compact body 
with the “ great city.’—The author who was condemned by the 
Emperor of all the Russias to eat his own quarto volume (an his- 
torical fact) began to suspect there was some truth in the asser- 
tion, that a great book was a great evil; and so many think of a 
huge city. God, says Cooper, made the country, and man the 
town: and it is not to be disputed, that as far as health and mo- 
rals are concerned, London is not the choicest place of abode.— 
Still, considering the immense assemblage of people and of houses 
—the variety of unwholesome pursuits carried on, the narrow- 
ness of the streets, and lanes, and unaired courts, and blind al- 
leys—the portentous cloud of smoke eternally suspended, like a 
huge blanket, over the whole metropolis—and, last though not 
Jeast, the “ compound of villainous smells” so often complained 
of by persons of delicate organs—still, notwithstanding all this, 
London, for grown persons, whose Jungs are strong enough to 
bear the smoke, is now a healthy place.— Before the great fire, 
it was frequently afflicted with contagious malignant fevers. At 
that time, all the waste waters and filth remained above ground ; 
and the people, as Erasmus complained, were very inattentive to 
keeping their houses clean. The wooden houses projected so much 
over the narrow streets, that the air became almost stagnant, and 
must have been loaded with putrid eflluvia. Before the city was 
rebuilt, Sir Christopber Wren planned and built the common 
sewers, as they continue to this day; and they are a lasting mon- 
ument of his judgment and attention to the health and comfort 
of the inhabitants. These, together with the removal ‘of signs 
and signposts, new paving and cleansing the streets, have been 
attended with the most happy effects; and thus the immediate 
great calamity of a fire, became in the end a singulur blessing. — 
Traveller, 

Negroes. —St. Pierre would account for the want of ideas in 
negroes by the thickness of their blood. On the contrary, the 
inconvenience of a thiek blood is that itis rather. given to too 
many ideas. It is the disease of sedentary and melancholy men. 
Mirth, which is so apt to be thoughtless, results from quickness 
of the circulation. The celebrated Earl of Dorset was thick- 
blooded, and said very little, till he got his dinner and wine; 
upon which his idcas came pouring forth, like boys Ict out of 
school, 
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FROM POEMS BY CHAUNCEY HARE TOWNSEND. 


SONG 


CONSTANCY. 
Let love barn with fiercest flame, 
If to more than one it fly, 
Tis not worthy of the name: 
The crown of love is constancy ! 


Let love still adore the same, 

ff it fade with cheek or eye, 
Tia not worthy of the name: 

The crown of love is constancy! 


Let it be love no force can tame, 
If absent, it burn less than nigh, 
*Tis not worthy of the name: 
The crown of love is constancy! 
Give me the love, whose faithful aim 
Can absence, change, and time, defy ; 
This is worthy of the name— 
This is crown’d with constancy! 


OF A FEMALE INDIAN 
FROM HER LOVER, 
On, ye, who thus tear me away, 
Your crnelty triumphs in vain, 
Ye may hold us asunder by day, 
Bat sleep shall unite us again! 
These poor fragile mansions of clay 
Fora while to your bonds are resign’d, 
But, lords of the body, oh say, 
Possess ye a chain for the mind? 
And could ye ev’n fetter the soul, 
While life still detains me a slave, 
Oh, say, in your tyrant control, 
Can ye bind the release of the grave? 
Beyond that impassable goal 
Your cruelty cannot extend, 
And the hour when my death-knell shall toll, 
Your reign and my sorrows shall end. 


And he, whom afar you convey, 
For a while from my desolate sight, 
Shall be mine in that last welcome day, 
When his spirit shall take its free flight; 
Then ye, whe thus tear me away, 
Your cruelty triamphs in vain; 
Yor, divide us thro’ life as ye may, 
Tis death shall unite us again. 


THE FISHERMAN’S RETURN. 


Far—far away o’er the western sea, 
Where that long line of light looks pale, 
My child, thy father’s bark I sce, 
Ob, swiftly may she sail! 


I know her by the streamer red, 
That flutters from the mast, 

Which still he promis’d me to spread, 
Returning home at last. 


But look, the winds, the waves, arise, 
And the streak of light is cone, 
And wild, o’er the darkly alter’d skies, 
The clouds drive thickly on. 

I see, I see the lightnings gleam! 
I pant—I die with fear! 

Oh, is it not?— it is a scream, 
That strikes upon miue ear! 


SLAVE, SEPARATED 


< 
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Oh, save him—-save him !—He is saved! 
Wet with the salt sea tide, 

The raging billows he has brav’d, 
And now is at her side. 


How sweet is rapture after fear! 
“ Welcome, welcome, thon, 
My bosom’s dearest—but how dear 
I never knew ’till now!” 
AMID THE WEST, THE LIGHT DECAYING, 
Amip the west, the light decaying, 
Like joy, looks loveliest ere it dies ; 
On ocean’s breast, the small waves playing 
Catch the last lustre, as they rise. 


Scarce the bine curling tide displaces ° 
One pebble, in its gentle ebb; 

Scarce on the smooth sand leaves its traces, 
In meshes, fine as fairy’s web. 


From many a stone the sea-weed streaming, 
Now floats—now falls—the waves between, 
Its yellow berries brighter seeming 
Amid the wreaths of dasky green. 
This is the hour the lov’d are dearest, 
This is the hour the sever’d meet; 
The dead—the distant now are nearest, 
And joy is soft, and sorrow sweet, 


THE GLOW OF HEALTH IS ON THY CHEER, 


Tux glow of health is on thy cheek, 
Those eves, so darkly bright, bespeak 

A heart that never 
Fear'd for the days to come, or cast 
One look of sorrow on the past, 

Nor may it ever! 
Oh, wilt thou—vwilt thou roam with me, 
Where’er my devious course may be, 

O’er plain and monptain; 
My anxious thoughts with converse cheer, 
With rustic song my pensive ear, 

By moss-grown fountain? 
For I am sick of idle state, 
The world’s false flattery I hate, 

And lonely grandeur ; 
Then come with me; the pomp of pride, 
The shew of riches we'll deride, 

As free we wander! 


BELOVED IN VAIN. 


Betoven in vain, the hardest lot 
With thee ’twere bliss to share; 

But thus to see, to hear thee not, 
I cannot—cannot bear! 


Oh, that I were yon reckless bird, 
That skims the air so free, 

How blithely should my note be heard, 
While flying swift to thee! 


The wind might chill my ruffled breast, 
The rain my pinious beat; 

But never—never would I rest, 
Save, dearest, at thy feet, 


Ev’n did but one last spark remain 
Of life’s exhausted fire, 

Thy presence it were spent to gain, 
And there in bliss expire! 
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Government of Ceylon. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
Sin, 

Berrtoracci’s View of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Fi- 
nancial interests of Ceylon, is an interesting work, both on account 
of the information it affords, and of the comparisons it suggests 
between the civil administration of a tropical country under the 
direct control of His Majesty’s Ministers, and of one which they 
govern through the medium of the East India Company. It is 
curious to observe with what facility and quietaess measures 
which are here esteemed the most critical are there conceded ; 
while that which is here represented to be essentially at variance 
with the peace and safety of government, is there fearlessly em- 
braced. Here Colonization is guarded against with the most 
anxious solicitude ; there it is permitted and encouraged, Here 
a proposition for the introduction of Native Juries would excite 
contempt or alarm ; there they are freely allowed and enjoyed. 


It is not land that is wanted to the population of the country: there 
is a sufficiency of it to maintain four times the number ofits present in- 
habitants, if there were capital to put into cultivation all the land that 
is capable of being applied to the support of man. The population wants 
capital, to give employment to labourers, either in agriculture or in ma- 
nafactures. All manufactures are exceedingly wanted in Ceylon, even 
those that are most necessary. Cotton grows with the greatest facility, 
and produces abundantly, The Napkin, Bourbon, and Brazil cottons, 
ali succeed; and the buds are ripe within four months after the 
seed has been put into the ground. Notwithstanding this, there 
has been hardly any cotton reared hitherto; and even the com- 
monest cloths, for the use of the natives, are imported from the 
continent of India. Under this view of the subject, it seems 
doubtful whether the restrictions which have, since the year 1805, 
been put on the Civil servants of the British Government in Cey- 
lon, preventing them from being concerned in commercial speecnia- 
tions, are productive of more advantage or injury to the great interests 
of the island ; for it will be seen, in a subsequent part of this work, that 
they are almost the only persons there who possess the means to cait ia- 
bour into action, and to encourage cultivation, mannfactares, and trade. 
A subsequent order of the Goverament has allowed colonizition to British 
subjects, which had been prohibited at our first taking possession of theisland. 
Civil servants are allowed to possess land, which, on application, is granted 
to.them by Government, upon the most liberal terms, to encourage coloniza- 
tion; but the restrictions with regard to commerce still remain in ful force. 
Is there not a contradiction in these two measures? If the public ser- 
vant may have land, and make it fruitful, he ought, certainly, to be al- 
lowed also the liberty of manufacturing, selling, bartering, or exporting 
its productions, in any way that may he most lucrative. Yet, that Col- 
lectors of Districts, possessing such extensive powers as such officers 
are invested with in India—that Paymasters, and Civil Judges, should 
be exposed to strong temptations to diverge from the strict line of their 
duty—that their private interest should be made to interfere with their 
sense of public jastice or individual right—certainly seems repugnant to 
the first principles of good government.—Page 72—74. 

Some of the objectionable financial arrangements are the 
remains of Portaguese or Dutch levislation; but there is no ex- 
cuse for the successive adulterations of the coin which have 
been so many acts of bankraptcy, and, to say the least, most un- 
fair and unequal modes of taxation. 

Mr. Bertolacci gives the followivg account of the nature of 
the tenures of land which obtain in Ceylon: 

This system in the tenure of lands, by their being granted in re. 
ward for public services, which were fixed and stipulated, and were per. 
formed without any other pay, was established among the Ceylonese 
from time immemorial, and was continued in force by the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch, until we took possession of the island ; when 
those territories were placed under the administratiou of civil servants, 
taken from the Presidency of Fort St. George. They were then 
anxious to assimilate the administration of Ceylon to that of the esta- 
blishment to which they belonged, being themselves naturally convine- 
ed of its superiority. In pursuance of such views, they at once rbulish- 
ed the service-tennre; and, doing away all remanet ition by W eddawas- 
san or Divil Parveny, ordered that all lands that h id aoe hitherto held 
duty-free, for the performance of personal Services, $ ould in future be 
bound to pay one-tenth of the produce to the public; that the occupants 
should become actual owners of those lands, which they in future would 
be allowed to dispose of or alienate ; and that every person called upon 
to perform services for Government should receive as lary, or pay, so 
long as his services or labour was wanted. The accommodessaus were 
resumed from the Moldilears and other principal pablic officers, and a 
fixed salary was granted to them. 


The policy of this measure, which broke, at once, the great hold 
that Government had upon the inhabitants by means of the service-te- 
nure, was doubted ; and, shortly after, it was thought advisable to re- 
turn to the antient institutions. The service-lands were placed upon 
their original footing, and accommodessans returned to the Modilears and 
other principal officers, and their pay withdrawn. This change, how- 
ever, did not continue long; and, by a proclamation, dated the 3d of 
May, 1800, another attempt was made to set up the system that the Ma- 
dras Commissioners had endeavoured to establish. The most objection- 
able part to the service tenure in lands, or to the continuing any right in 
Government to call upon individuals for personal service, without pay- 
ment while they are thus employed, is, that they confer on the Modile- 
ars, and other native officers of rank, the means of calling upon those in- 
dividuals to do works which are not, exactly, for the public benefit, but 
rather to their own private advantage and interest. This improper 
stretch of power, which those native officers had been from time imme- 
morial in the habit of exercising with impunity, being a defect inter- 
woven with the very system of the service-tenure, it was found impos 
sible to check it in the distant provinces or villages that were not under 
the immediate inspection of Government. The cases, in various in- 
stances, were doubtful ; namely, Whether the work was or was not for 
public purposes. They were, at any rate, doubtful to many of the people 
that were called upon to work ;—and if they made objections to the 
wishes of their Head-men, these had it always in their power to revenge 
themselves, by calling upon the refractory individuals to such works, the 
public nature of which could not be disputed ; and then all resistance to 
oppression and undue exercise of power became vain, and fatal to those 
who attempted it. 

By the proclamation of the third of May, 1800, the land held in 
joint property was to be divided, at the option of the occupants; and 
those to whom accommodessans had been granted, had their choice given 
them, either to hold those lands under a service-tenure, or to acqhire a 
full right to them by the payment of a prescribed provortion of their 
crops to Government, 

Tle natives, however, were slow in adopting the option ieft to 
hem to obtain possession of those lands in fee-simple ; and, by the pro- 
clamation dated the 3d of September, 1801, the service-tenure was en- 
tircly abolished, both in the Weddawassan or Divil Parveny lands, and 
ip the accommodessans ; which latter were resumed by Government. 


In as far as this law regarded the accommodessans, the change was 
not of very material consequence; as these lands were granted only for 
the life-time of the holder, or during the time he was in the employ- 
ment of Government ; and he had not the right of disposing of them in 
any manner: but, with respect to Weddawassan and Divil Parveny, the 
new law changed the general system; as it granted power to the occu- 
pants to divide those lands, to dispose of them by will, or sale, or any 
other way, and by that means made them liable to go out of the families 
in whose possessions some of them had been for many years; and others 
of course, descended, by inheritance, both to male and female issue 
and relations. This law certainly weakened the immediate influence of 
the Sovereign upou the inhabitants; but gave to the latter a much 
stronger interest in the cultivation and improvement of the soil: 
yet, wedded as the Ceylonese had been to their old institutions, 
many families prided themselves on the possession of land under 
that service-tenure which kept it within that family as long as 
there was male issue; and, on what probably influenced them more, 
the privilege which that land enjoyed of not being subject to 
mortgage, or to be seized npon by courts of justice for the pay. 
ment of debts. This law appeared literally to do away that privilege; 
and, some time after, it happened that the Supreme Court of Juadi- 
cature acted upon that interpretation of it, by deciding, that the lands 
in question were liable to be sold for payment of debts of the occupants. 
Many of the natives felt alarmed at the consequences of this act; and, 
upon a re-consideration of the law, it was, by an explanatory one, en- 
acted: First, That all Service Parveny lands are held, as in former 
times, immediately under Government: Secondly, That the privilege of 
succeeding to them is limited to the male heirs only of those who die 
possessed of such lands; and that the same revert to His Majesty's ase, 
on failure of such male heirs, or breach of the conditions of tenure : 
Thirdly, That the same are not capable of alienation, by gift, sale, be- 
quest, or acts of any party ; or of being charged or incumbered with 
any date whatever: Fourthly, That the said lands are not liable to be 
sold by any writ of execution, or other legal process, of avy court or 
courts in Ceylon. 


By this declaratory enactment, the titles and family distinctions were 
maintained, and the reversionary right to the service-lands secured to 
Government, With respect to the pecuniary advantage of the public, 
the question rests here—Whether, under the present tenure, the share 
of the crops delivered to Government is equal to, or surpasses, the 
amount paid for the segvices and labour of the individuals, when requir- 
ed. But there is another object to be kept in view ; namely, Whether, 
by the footing op which these tenures are now placed, the Government 
has not lost part of the controuling power it had formerly upon the 
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natives, without imparting to them that superior degree of interest and 

activity in the agricultural pursuits of the country, which a more full 
possession of the land, and right of disposal in it, might have conferred, 
Nor is it always of public advantage, under this view, that land should 
remain in the possession of families that are incumbered with debts, 
and consequently much less able than their creditors to employ the capi- 
tal necessary to its cultivation and improvement. 


The accommodessans are resumed, and the principal native officers 
receive from Government fixed salaries fur their services, 

This is the present condition of those lands which were formerly 
held immediately under personal-service tenure, in the provinces inha- 
bited by the Ceyionese, 


The tenure of land in that part of the island which is inhabited by 
the Malabar nation is totally different, and much more simple. In all 
the provinces extending from Putlam round the northern coast; as far 
as Batticalo, the Government share on paddy-fields is invariably one- 
tenth of the gross prodace. Although the right of the Sovereign upon 
the soil is equally acknowledged in these provinces, it seems to be less 
positively so. It is related, that the Kings of Candy, after subjugating 


the Malabar Princes who had possession of the northern territories of 


Ceylon, distributed their lands among the Chiefs who had followed 
them, and whose families fixed themselves in the lands they had thus 
acquired. Many of them, however, were afterwards, either for mis- 
conduct, or through the intrigues and private views of the Adigars or 
Ministers of that kingdom, dispossessed of those lands; and the same 
were granted to others, who offered a bribe or remuneration. Upon 
the whole, the greatest proportion, perhaps, of those lands remaiued in 
the possession of the families who actually cultivated them, 


It will be proper, here, to give some idea of the rights acquired by 
the cultivators to the possession of land, according to the customs pre- 
valent in Ceylon. But it must be premised, that in the different 
provinces, much uncertainty and difference of customs prevails upon 
this point, which has given rise to frequent litigations. In some in- 
stances, the rights of the cultivators, who occupied the soil for many 
years, have been preferred to the claims of the owners themselves, It 
is the practice in that country, that those owners of land, who are not 
willing or capable to cultivate it themselves,should grant the rieht to 
others to do so, upon condition of dividing the produce according to 
shares agreed upon between them. The following, howeve r, is the 
most general practice and opinion admitted upon this subject, where no 
particular agreements exist. If the owner gives to a cnltivator a piece 
of land, cleared from jungle, and already in a state of cultivation, the 
cultivator is entitled to one half of the produce; but is removable at 
the pleasure of the owner, after the crop is divided. If, on the contra- 
ry, the cultivator has himself cleared the seil from jungle, and put it in 
a state of cultivation; or if he has planted and reared fruit-trees in a 
ground where there were none; he is not only entitled to one-half of 
the crops or fruit derived from them, but he cannot be removed by the 
owner of the soil: and he actually acquires a right of property to one- 
half of the land so improved. 


In the Ceylonese districts, the enltivators are called gowyers; and 
when no particular agreement has been entered into between them and 
the possessors of the soil, the following is the general custom. 


In Anda fields (that is, those which pay one half to Government)» 
the seed-corn is first taken ont of the crop, and afterwards the Govern” 
ment share: then what remains is divided between the owner and the 
gowyer. The seed-corn goes to him who supplied it; or is divided 
between them, if, as if often the case, they both contributed towards it. 
In this case, the gowyer receives one-fourth of the crop. 


The same rule is observed in those fields which pay to Government 
any larger share than one-tenth. But in those which pay one-tenth, 
and are called otto fields, Government is entitled to that share, previous 
to any deduction being made for seed. The whole remaining nine- 
tenths are divided two equal shares, between the owner and the culti- 
vator. The seed-corn, in some instances, belongs to a third person, 
who receives not only the quantity supplied by him, but also something 
additional, in compensation for the use of it.—Page289—297. 


I have already advanced an opinion, that the tenuretnder which 
Jand is held in the Ceylonese provinces is a bar to the improvement of 
agriculture ; for it cannot be expected that those holders of it, who 
must pay so much as one-fourth or one-half of the produce to Govern- 
ment, will feel that interest which they would, if they expected to reap 
the whole benefit of their exertions, or of the expense bestowed upon 
the land. 

The Colonial Government sensible of this obstacle to the increasing 
prosperity of the country, attempted once to remove it, by proposing 
that the duty of one-half, payable from all Anda, Mallapalla, and Nelli- 
palla lands should be abolished ; and that, instead of it, one-fourth of 
the produce should be exacted from all the low, and one-tenth from all 
the high lands; with this reservation to the holders of low lands, which 
were formerly subject to pay only one-tenth, that, with respect to them, 
the operation of the act should be suspended for the first three years. 
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The effects of this measure were, that one part of the cultivators, 
or proprietors, would be relieved from the heavy imposition of Auda, 
or one-half; but those possessing the Otto fields, which paid one-tenth, 
became burdened with a duty of one-fourth; and it was not thought 
advisable to reduce the Anda fields to one-fourth, without raising to that 
proportion the Otto-fields, lying in low lands, with a view to keep up 
the public revenne. But I cannot discover what objections could be 
made toa law, that should make it optional to every possessor of land 
now subject to more than one-tenth, toredeem the differewce, by pay- 
ing a fair compensation for it to Government, and by that means redu- 
cing, if possible, the proportion payable upon every tenure to one-tenth, 
No obligatory means ought to be employed, to introduce this system; 
but I am very much mistaken, if this measure would not be one of the 
greatest advantage to the colony, and much to the satisfaction of the 
natives in the southern districts, if left to their option. I know, in fact, 
from conversation with several of their Head-men, and some of the 
best-informed Ceylonese. that it is a thing highly desired by them: 
and there can be little doubt, that with many, the object of redeeming 
their lands from the heavy duty of one-half one-third, or one-fourth, 
would greatly stimulate their industry to acquire the money necessary 
to effect it, So that the measure would be doubly conducive to the 
wealth and happiness of the country.—Page 300—302. 


It is needless to point out to those conversant with the ter- 
ritorial administration of this country, the bearing of the above- 
recited passages on similar questions of Indian policy. Mr. 
Bertolacci, however, hints at faults, and hypothetically insinuates 
remedial measures, instead of clearly unfolding the whole ex- 
tent of the evil and distinctly enunciating the, correction which 
ought to be applied; and this feebleness must tend more to 
detract from confidence in the justness of his views, and in the 
importance of the objects to which they relate, than to conciliate 
prejudice or disarm hostility. Indeed it is not easy to imagine 
where hostile interests or prejudices can harbour in respect to the 
government of Ceylon. 


The mischiefs arising from farming the land-tax, or making 
settlements for short periods, are thus exposed. 


Formerly, a greater portion of the land-tax was rented than is now; 
and it would be well if that mode of collection were entirely disconti- 
nued. At present, nearly one-half of this revenue is received direct by 

Jovernment, through its subordinate native officers: this, by the Cey- 
lonese, is called the Aumany collection. The farmers are a set of men 
whom the proprietors and labours naturally dislike. Their interest 
must inevitably make them litigious, rapacious, and inclined to the 
abuse of the power which Government cannot help vesting in their hand 
with a view to protect the public revenues. These renters and sub- 
renters are a set of idle, unprofitable people ; for, indeed, those persons 
canin no way be called labourers, who must be maintained with that 
portion of the public revenue which is taken from the pockets of the peo- 
ple, but never enters the public treasury. These men, instead of work- 
ing to add to the general stock, are employed to destroy its and they 
generally not only consume that part of the tax which forgs the differ- 
ence between the amount collected and that which, by the terms of their 
rents, ought to go into the treasury, but, most frequently, waste a part 
of the latter also, by not fulfilling their engagements. The large sums 
appearing under the head ‘Ontstanding Balances’ mast prove to what 
extent the mischief has proceeded. Little more than one-half of 
the rented revenue is collected within the year: the rest comes in 
by small sums, for five or six years following; not without occa- 
sioning great distress amongst the rents and sub-renters, with all 
their securities; and involving family after family in utter ruin. 
These renters are, in general, from the very nature of their occapation, 
persons of very little feeling, and no conduct: when money comes with- 
in their reach, they are apt to spend it, without considering how they 
shall afterwards settle their accounts with Government. They become 
callous to the inconveniences of litigation in Courts of Law ; and ex. 
ecutions follow, in which the securities and their property are involved ; 
—for each security is usually made to stand responsible far any part, or 
the whole, of the rent. For years 1810,11, and 12, the average number 
of executions in revenue cases, which arose between the different par- 
ties, (namely, Government, the renters, the sub-renters, the securities, 
and the proprietors or cultivators,) amounted, in the district of Colombo 
alone, to seven or eight hundred annually* During the latest years of 





* It is to be observed, that not all these revenue cases refer to 
rents of the Government shares or corn-fields: a great number arise 
from the rents of arack shops, and the farming of other branches of re- 
venue, which will be treated of in the sequel of this work. Very few 
cases, indeed, can belong to the collection by Aumeany; and it becomes 
a matter of anxious consideration, to remedy, as much as possible, this 
growing evil, by altering any part of the system of colicction which is 
most prolific in these law-suits aud executions, 
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the Dutch Government, the average was only from twenty to twenty-five. 
To that district, there is but little landed property which can be subject- 
e? to mortgage, that is not already iu that condition, for some claim or 
other arising from public rents. This cause has, indeed, greatly contri- 
buted to lower even the nominal value of landed property, in spite of the 
depreciation of the currency.—Page 307—310. 


On the subject of inclosures we have the following observa- 
tions :— 

Another impediment to agriculture is said to originate, in the 
southern districts, from the great number of cinnamon gardens left 
without inclosures, and the severe penalties imposed against cattle found 
Straying inthem. This prevents the owners of lands contiguous to, or 
in the vicinity of, those gardens, from keeping the cattie, which is mate- 
rially wanted for cultivation; many lands remain waste in consequence of 
it. The late acquisition of the Candian territory, whe:e cinnamon can be 
plentifuliy collected in the forests, will very likely alter the whole policy 
of Government upon thatimportant branch of revenue, and the regula- 
tions that are connected with it. We shall have occasion again to advert 
to this subject, in speaking of the Cinuamou Investments.—Page 139. 


The cinnamon gardens lie dispersed in great numbers on the south 
and south-west eoasts of the island, between Matura and Chilaw. Some 
of them are snrrounded by a ditch, to prevent the incarsions of cattle, 
which are amazingly fond of this plant; but the greater number are un- 
protected, by either fence, wall, or ditch. The penalties against these 
incursions are unfortunately severe, in proportion to the facility left to 
their being committed ;—no less, in fact, than the forfeiture of the cat- 
tle. This obliges the owners of land and inhabitants of villages in 
the neighbourhood to keep persons in pay, to prevent their cattle 
from straying into these gardens. The milk which these cattle give 
is so trifling, and the inhabitants who feed upon meat are so few, 
that the best beef is sold for two fanams per lb. at the highest, 
which may be equal to about two-peuce halfpenny.* To go, there- 
fore, to any great expense for cattle is ruinous to a Ceylonese, 
who can derive no advantage from them, except the working of the 
rice-fields ; and it is not profitable to him to keep on attendant upon 
then for the whole year. It has not unfrequently happened that the 
Challia Lascareens, or guards of the cinnamon grounds, who are entitled 
to a very large share of all seizures, kave driven unattended cattle into 
the gardens, in order to have an opportunity of seizing on them. Very 
few instances of this kind suffice to deter the timid Ceylonese from rear- 
ing or keeping cattle altogether; and it is easy to conceive, how this 
circumstance is fraught with the most detrimental consequences to agri- 
culture. Of‘late years, in fact, the want of cattle for the cultivation of 
rice-fields has been most severely felt, and has in a great measure cramp- 
ed the industry of the country in the vicinity of cinnamon gardens,— 
Page 24—88. 


Our Indigo-Planters may hence be reminded that until agri- 
culture has made considerable advances, and the value of the 
flesh, skin, and dung of cattle has become of more importance, 
their plant, (or weed as they strangely and ungratefuily call it) 
will never be sufficiently protected from damage-faisant beasts. 
In England the farmer does not look to the magistrate, but to 
inclosures, for the preservation of his crops: and the complaints 
respecting the increase of inclosures of which we hear so much 
in the middle ages of our English history, were occasioned, not 
by the extension of tillage, bat of pasturage, consequent on the 
enhanced value of cattle, and the improved modes of cultivation. 

It is singular that Ceylon should be the only place where the 
duties on Exportsand Imports are regulated on sound principles. 


There is one circumstance, however, which cannot but strike the 
reader, in looking over the above statements; namely, that by far 
the largest part of the revenue seems to be derived from the Exports 
instead of its being charged upon the Imports, as the policy generally 
followed in establishing Custom-house duties would hare pointed out. Yo 
this I must first remark, that Iam by no meaus convinced of the pro 
priety of generally following that principle; namely of charging with 
heavier duties the goods imported, in picfereuce to those exported. 
This is my reason :— 


The goods grown or manufactared in foreign ceuntries, must obtain 
in our market, as well as in every other, a sufficient price to replace the 
capital of the mannfacturer, or that of the farmer, with its usual rate of 
profit, the rent of land, with the expenses of labour and of exportation: 
ow charging a very high import-duty cannot reduce the price of the 
commodity imported below what is necessary to defray all those charges, 
else the commodity will not be imported. The duty, therefore, mus 
in this case be all paid by the cousumers, namely, our own people. 








* His Majesty’s troops are supplied, on average, at the rate of one 
fanam and a quaiter to one fauam aud a half per lb. 
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Ifheavy daties are imposed upon goods exported, the policy of the 
measure will depend upon the following circumstances: namely, whe- 
ther the commodity grows, or can be manufactured, in other countries ; 
for if it cannot, and the demand for that commodity continues abroad, 
the duty nvuist be paid by the consumer there, and the quantity ex- 
ported will continue the same. And, in fact, whether or not other 
commodities of the same nature can enter into competition with 
ours in the foreign market, the duty must never rise so high as ei- 
ther to diminish the demand for the commodity exported, or allow it to 
be undersold by what is produced abroad. But until the Export-Duty 
reaches those limits, it can in no way be prejudicial ; as it falls entirely” 
upon the consumers abroad, and does not impede our industry at home. 
—Page 3411-42. 


The following history of abazar tax, nearly as improvident, 
and vexations as the Spanish alcavala, is full of instruction. 


In the year 1807, it was thought that a considerable revenue could 
be raised for the public by a tax upon all articles sold by retail in the 
public bazars; and it was consequently established, at the rate of two 

er cent. upon all sorts of grain, and three per cent. upon all other 
goods, whether the growth or manufacture of the colony, or of any 
foreign country; whether also that grain or other goods had paid 
any import or other duties, or whether they had! not. This was en- 
tirely a new tax, tobe collected in addition to all those which were 
already established. A tax of so wide a nature, and which affected, at 
once, every article of commerce, was in many instances easily avoided, 
by clandestine sales; and, on the other hand, it was difficult precisely 
to know, in many commodities, what was a wholesale or a retail sale. It 
therefore became necessary, in order to make the tax productive, to im- 
pose a variety of distressing and burdensome restrictions. First, an at- 
tempt was made to fix the number of pieces of cloth, or the quantity of 
other goods, that should constitute a wholesale: secondly, it was found 
necessary to forbid all sales by retail, except in the fixed bazars,.which 

yas attended which much inconvenience to all those who lived at some 
distance from them, particularly as seldom more than one or two bazars 
were established in each town. In order to tax the great variety of pro- 
duce of the conntry that was brought to market, and to ascertain the 
amount of the twoor three per cent. that was to be levied, no tariff 
could well be established ; and if there had been one, the poor natives 
of the lower class would not have derived much protection from it. The 
very trouble required to make the calculations upon every trifling article 
of food or consumption would have been endless ; so that the valuation 
could not but be left to the mercy of a Lascareen or Peon, or to an in- 
terested renter and his servants. As might have been expected, the 
quarrels and litigations, between them and the petty traders or country 
people, were frequent, and always terminated to the disadvantage of the 
latter. 


Tt vas easy to be perceived, that this tax strnck at the very root of 
national industry, and was a perpetual source of irritation and discon- 
tent. The importing merchants, and particularly the Indians from the 
continent, suffered trom this tax as much as the inland traders ; and the 
restrictions were very hurtful to them, from the nature of the trade 
which they carried on. In markets so limited as those of Ceylon, and 
subject, consequently, to be easily glautted by any extraordinary impor- 
tation, the liberty of selling partly by wholesale, and partly by retail, is 
of incalenlable advantage to persons in trade. Merchants always ac- 
commodate their speculations and manner of trading to the state and 
circumstances of the markets; and those either established in Ceylon 
or trading to it, have consequently all been in the habit of carrying on 
their specniations partly by wholesale, and partly by retail. 


The restriction imposed to prevent sales by retail, except in the 
bazars, had left the burghers, who, from their condition in life, could 
not without degradation keep up their shops in the bazars, entirely at 
the mercy of the retailers, who, by these means, very often combined 
against them with success. In very large markets, this combination, 
perhaps, could not have been entered into; bat in little markets, whea 
they are at all overstocked with goods, and money is scarce, we kuow, 
by experience, that combinations of the retailers have been carried on, 
both to the injury of wholesale merchants and of the public. 


Owners of lands and gardens were compelled to take the produce 
of them to certain fixed places of sale, in order that the tax on the value 
of that produee should be levied. ‘Theirlands and gardens, howey er, 
were in many instances so distant from those markets, that the trifling 
valye of the goods could not compensate the loss of time and the tronble 
with which the carriage of them was attended, Yet it must be evident, 
that, notwithstanding these re strictions, the facility of evading this tax 
must have been great, and the opportunities tempting; a cirenmstance 
which always proves a tax to be impolitic and unadvisable, But govern. 
ments, in general, think that this inconvenience is to be remedied by 
confiscation of goods, and other severe penalties, which were consequent. 
ly imposed ; thus, as Adam Smith justly observes, first’ creating the 
temptation and opportunity of evading the tax, and then increasing the 
rigour of the law in proportion to that tewptation and opportunity, 
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It was urged in favour of the bazar-tax, that it was but an Excise- 
duty, such as has been imposed on several articles of consumption in this 
country, and under every other European Government; and that it was 
paid in a convenient manner by the consumer, because the amount of the 
tax becomes identified with the price of the goods, and any man might, 
if the chose, avoid paying the tax, by refraining from purchasing them. 
That the bazar-tax was but an Excise-duty could not be denied ; but, by 
attaching itself, at once, to every article of food or convenience, it be- 
came a duty of a very different nature from the Excise levied in Eng- 
land upon only a few articles of consumption. The bazar-tax was also 
paid in a convenient way by the consumer, by its being identified with 
the price of the goods ; but it certainly was not in the power of any one 
to avoid it, unless he could live without food, clothing, and every com- 
fort of life. 

It was also not unfrequent, from the manner in which the tax was 
collected, that it was contributed two or three times upon the same 
goods; those in particular, which were of colonial growth, and which 
ought, on the contrary, to have been taxed more lightly, or not at all: 
for, in many instances, it had been found so troublesome and difficult 
actually to levy the tax upon the goods, that it became necessary to 
commute it for a tax upon shops: but by this having been done without 
a general system, it happened, daily, that some of the goods which had 
paid the tax when sold by the grower, who brought them to market, be- 
came subject to it again, on being exposed in the shops. 


As it was necessary to collect this tax at the arrival of provisions 
and goods from the country into towns ; and at the entrance into the 
bazars, upon those goods which had been imported by sea; it required a 
very great number of native public servants to be employed in that duty : 
consequently, they could not all be of superior rank; and it is to be 
feaved that the means of checking the receipt of this branch of revenue 
were as few and difficult as they were necesssary. 


These reasons alone would have been sufficient for abolishing the 
tax; but other great objections, to which it was liable, appeared ina 
most conspicuous manner, when contrasted with the following measure 
which was proposed, and, after a due consideration, adopted. The mea- 
sure I allude to was, that instead of the duty of two per cent. on grain, 
and three per cent, imposed upon all other goods sold by retail, whe- 
ther imported from abroad or the production of the island, an additional 
Import-duty should be levied at the Custom-house ; which was to be im- 
posed to the same amount as the bazar-tax, but only upon the grain and 
other goods brought to the island. And the following culculation prov- 
ed that the proposed commutation was likely to be productive of an in- 
crease, rather than a defalcation, in the public revenue, 

The average revenue of the bazar-tax, collected during the years 
1809, 10, 11, and 12, amounted annually to 61,000 rix-dollars. In the 
year IS11, it was exactly 61,704 rix-dollars, In the same year, the du- 
ty that was collected at the Custom-house, upon grain imported, and 
which was valued very low, and the duty rated at one per cent. produ- 
ced a clear revenue of 13,016 rix-dollars., 

If, instead of the two per cent. levied upon all rice and 
other grain sold by retail, an additional two per cent. had been 
levied only upon that which had been imported, it would have 
PPODUCEM, .ccccccccccvcccccccrccccecsevescces (rix-dollars) 26,052 


The Castom-house duty, at seven and a half per cent. on 
cloth, amounted to 67,333 rix-dollars; and the additional three 
percent. weuld have given..... erccce Coeeccescdeceses «.++ 26,900 

The Import-duties on all other goods amounted to 36,476; 
and the additional 3 per cent, on them would have yielded,.... 21,885 

Total 74,817 
which gives 13,817 rix-dollars in favour of the alteration proposed, be- 
sides the savings of the expenses incurred in collecting that part of the 
bazar tax which was not rented; and, as to that which was rented, it is 
evident that it must have taken away from the pockets of the contri- 
butors much more than was paid into the public treasury; besides ad- 
ding tothe mischiefs which have been already animadverted upon, as 
produced by the farming-system.—VPage 354 —360. 

The population of the whole island is estimated at one mil- 
lion and a half, and the consumption of salt at 300,000 parrahs, 
or 16,500,000ibs. Thissallis manufactured by Governmentat an 
expence of about one-third of arix-dollar per parrah, and sold at 
one rix-dollar per parrah., 


In Ceylon there areabout forty Civil Servants, whose sala- 
ries range from £500 to £3,000 a year. After twelve years ser- 
vice they are entitled to pensions derived froma fund formed by 
deductions of one tenth from their salaries during the twelve 
years, and an equal sum contributed from the revenues of the 
island, The rates of pensiou areas follows :— 
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“The Secretary to Government, seven hundred ponnds; the Presi. 
dent of the Board of Revenue, or any other public servant, receiving a 
salary of 2,0001. a year, 600/. a year;—the members of the Board* of 
Revenue, and all others receiving salaries of 15001. a year, 5001. a year; 
—others, receiving a salary of 1000/. a year, 400/.;—-and to all others 
upon the Civil Establishment, at the termination of twelve veara, on the 
island of Ceylon, an annuity of 400/. to be advanced to 500/. a year if 
they should have extended the term of their services to fifteen years; 
to be further advanced to 6002. if their services should be extended to 
eighteen years; and, lastly, to be advanced to the amount of the pension 
attached to the highest office they shall have attained at the period of 
their retreat; provided they shall have completed the period of twelve 
years resident service : it being explicitly understood, that the scale of 
pensions is not to be estimated from any aggregate amount of salaries, 
arising from more than one office being in the possession of any indivi- 
dual at the same time. 


With a view of giving to the establishment of Ceylon every advan- 
tage compatible with the Civil service, the plan proposes to allow a fur- 
lough, for two years, at any time within the twelve; which two years 
shall not be counted as part of the term; but during which, those per- 
sons, who may avail themselves of the privilege, shall be permitted to 
draw an allowance from the subscription-fund, at the rate of 300/, for 
each year.—-Page 412-13. 

The whole of this “Civil Fand” is part of the funded delht 
of the island. As the pensions do not increase after twelve 
years service, the contributions to them are ‘not continued after 
that term; but Mr. Bertolacci offers a planfor augmenting the 
pensions in proportion to the prolonged ,;period of service and 
contribation. 


So that those Civil servants who were, at the expiration of the first 
twelve years, in the possession of a situation of 3000/. a year, and re- 
mained in active service nine years longer, should receive a pension of 
1,150. a year; and others, in succession, 9751. and 8000. a year, at the 
termination of twenty-one years’ active service. A system of this kind 
would secure to the colony the services of the most valnable Civilians : 
would contribute to evrich the fund, both by a continuance of the high- 
est contributions, and by shortening the time in which: the fund should 
be chargeable with the pensions (which would more than counterha- 
lJance the augmentation made to the pensions themselves); and it would 
leave to the highest Civil servants tie option of protracting their ser- 
vices, with a just view to their own future comfort and independence. 


His Majesty’s Ministers, sensible of the benefit that may be derived 
to the colony, by the services of the ablest and most industrious Civi- 
lians, who have passed the time which entitles them to retire on the 
pension, have authorised the Governor to offer to such of them as he 
wishes to retain in the island, the payment of their pensions there, in 
addition to the salary of the offices they hold. The distribution of such 
a gift in the local Government, and in a smallestablishment, is a power 
of an unpleasant nature to exercise. However justly and impartially it 
may be used, it will always be very much open to the accusation of fa- 
vour, from jealousy and disappointment. A gift, also, so entirely left 
to the option of the Governor, cannot be considered as a rule of that 
fund, constituted upon such principles as have been here developed, — 
Page 422-23. 

No doubt a continuance of the highest contributions would 
enrich the fund, but it would also exact a proportionate payment 
from the revenues of the island; and Gevernment may consider 
that their withholding further assistance from the pension. fund 
will as effectually ensure prolongation of service, as the expec- 
tation of becoming entitled to an increased pension, 


With such improvements, the Cey!ou fnnd will appear to be admi- 
rably calculated, to afford to useful and respectable old servants of the 
Crown that moderate state of independence, for themselves and their 
families, to which they have a claim. With respect to the efficiency of 
their services to the public, it wonld appear, that, by sending Civil ser- 
vants to Ceylon a few years older, and better initiated in the rontine of 
public business, than many of those who have been sent out, since the 
first Establishment was formed, would materially tend to render it more 
efficient, and better adapted to the performance of those important 


services to which they are called. Many of those young gentle- 
men arrive in the island at the age of sixteen or seventeen, without 


having been accustomed to the business of a public office, or in any way 
prepared for the nature of the duties they are to assume, except by the 
advantages of a general liberal education. Several years must pass be- 
fore their services can be of nse to the colony. Upon their first arrival, 
they are employed as assistants under the old Civil servants; but the 
nature of the duties expected frem them is such, that they can be better 





*The Board of Revenue was afterwards abolished; and asole com- 
missioner appoiuted, with a salary of 30004, a year. 
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performed by the mative clerks, and other native officers, who are admi- 
tably expert in the performance of all subordinate duties. The young 
Civiliaus having to be formed, at the same time, to habits of public bu- 
siness, and to learn the rontine of office, the keeping of books, and writ- 
ing official letters; and also to acquire a knowledge of the conntry they 
are in, the customs, character, and every thing relating to the natives 
whom they are called to govern; spend four or five vears, before Go- 
vernment can, with confidence, place themin responsible civil or judi- 
cial employments, where they commence to be usefui, But nearly one- 
half of their time of service is the passed; and they shortly after begin 
to look with auxiety to the time of their retreat with a pension, and the 
termination of their exile, from all that, in their sight, conveys the 
ideas of comfort and happiness; namely, amore congenial clim ite, 
the society of near relations, and all those objects which mast natu- 
rally endear to them their native country. It is only in the very 
last years of their services in the colony that they grow attached to 
it. They begin to witness the good effects of their own exertions; 
they become familiarised to the climate, and to the habits of life com- 
mon in the East: they form friendships with the individuals and families 
of the civil or of the military establishment of the island: the inhabi- 
tants, for whose improvement and prosperity they have exercised their 
talents, become an object of sympathy and good will. The knowledge 
they have then acquired of the nature of the country they have been 
living in, of its soil, productions, and commercial interests, Points out 
to them several means, by which, perhaps, they could greatly benefit 
the colony, and improve their own circumstances. But they contem- 
plate, on the other hand, that the pension is close within their reach. 
Wo augmentation of that pension (according to the present system) is in 
the way to indnce the highest and best-informed servants to take, at 
once, the determination of protraeting their residence for a fixed term 
of six or eight years. They may, perhaps, remain that time, bevond 
the fixed period, reluctant to quit a good salary ; but that is done by 
mere procrastination from year to year, without a plan, and without the 
advantages that could be derived from a more settled mind. 

With respect to the agriculture of the colony, this is indeed a very 
material obstacle placed against it: for it requires the term of six or 
eight years, at least, to derive the full benefit ofany undertaking in almost 
every kind of husbandry. The plantation of cocoa-nut trees, which, on 
waste land, would ensure a very handsome property, at the expiration 
of seven or eight years, requiring but little capital, and Jess trouble, in 
planting and rearing them, has hitherto been totally neglected by om 
Civil servants, for the reasons above explained; namely, that they ar- 
rive too young to turn their mind with advantage to any undertak ing of 
that nature; and that, by the time they have acquired more solid and 
enlarged views, as wellas a knowledge of the country, they are then 
too near the time of their departure to attempt what may, in agricul- 
tnre, be of lasting benefit to the colony, and of material importance to 
their own pecuniary circumstances.*—Page 431—434. 

In a general view of the Civil Estrblishment, both of the regular 
English servants, and all the many subordinate officers under them, 
there may not be too many for carrying on the Government, under its 
present system; but the system itself could be simplified, so as to re- 
quire a less number of public servants altogether. In the military de- 
partment, f am less capable of forming a correct opinion ; but in the 
civil, I am confident of its practicability, if effected, not suddenly, but 
gradaally, with judgement, and with a proper and just attention to the 
interest and feelings of those public servants who have, by their abili- 
ties and zeal, deserved well of Government. In pursuit of this system, 
the most nataral means is, to fill few vacancies, but to consolidate vari- 
ous emyloyments, in such a way as circumstances may best recommend, 
when vacancies should oecur, The abandoning all branches of revenue 
which are of little consequence, and which multiply the number want- 
ed of subaltern officers, and the details of aceonnts; improving the 
principal and profitable ones, and confining them to a few, as the Land- 
tax, Sea-customs Salt, Stamps, Fish-rents, and Licences for the sale of 
spirituous liquors; giving up a number of trifliag taxes, levied under the 
latter head,—would much reduce the work in the revenue-depart- 
mentst. The fixing a quit-rent in kind, to be collected by Government 








* TI have inserted in Appendix D. an account of the pay and other 
emoluments which were granted by the Dutch East-India Company, to 
the Governors, and their other Civil servants in Ceylon. It will not be 
difficult to discover how much more our system is preferable to theirs, in 
this respect. 

+ The Collectorships are by far too numerous. In the vear 1802, 
there were but three, Colombo, Point-de-Galle, and Jaffinapatam, 
which included Trincomalé, and which, however. onght undoubtedly to 
be a separate Collectorship. But now, in the old territories, there are 
no less than eleven; namely, Colombo, Caltura, Point-de-Galle, Matnra, 
Hambangtotte, Batticalo, Trincomalé, Jafinapatam, Molletivo, Wanny, 
Manar, and Chilaw; which Collectorships, being placed under different 
Civil servants, naturally demand considerable establishments of secreta- 
ries, clerks, interpreters &c., whieh increase and create public busingss 
ana public expense, 
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servants, at harvest-time, and relinquishing the renting system, which 
is productive of so mach litigation, would not only reduce the work in 
the revenue department, but also in all the civil courts of justice, where 
the revenue cases are so numerous and distressing. Smaller establish- 
ments, and aless number of courts, would then suffice. 

There is also a very simple measure, well deserving attention of 
Government, namely, to pay the Civil and judicial establishments, as 
well as the military staff, quarterly, or perhaps every four months, in- 
stead of monthly, This would considerable reduce the accounts and 
vouchers, which are now a great deal too numerous, in all the public 
offices in that colony. By such measures as these, we 
be agreeably surprised to see how much unnecessary trouble and ex- 
pense may be saved. 


, ' 1 . 
load, perhaps, 


The number of regular Civil servants is at least as namerous as the 
country can admit of. It would be a serious disadvatare to the colo- 
ny, to lose the services of those whose conduct and talents have been 
tried, and who, by long residence aud application, have acquired the pow- 
er and the will of being nseful to the country ; bat the addition of young 
Civil servants must, for some years, be adetriment to the colony, by 
loading it with an unnecessary charge. The Civil servants sent to the 
island, must, in some way or other, be provided for: and the inclination, 
in the Colonial Government, to do so, cannot but lead to the creatioa of 
new places, when the old ones are not iv sufficient number. 





IT cannot enter minutely into the redutions which may be effectet 
in the Civil, Judicial, and Military Establishments. Perhaps consider- 
able ones could be made, without weakening the administratton of Go- 
vernment ; but T am also in a firta belief, that, with the happy aeqnisi- 
tion of territory which we have lately made the revenue onght to such as 
to cover all the expenses of Government, without any material diminu- 
tion of the present establishment.—Page 438-340. 

February 5, 1822. GANGETICUS. 


Astatic Soctety. 
ete te Wednesday evening 
the 


A meeting of the Asiatic Society took place on 
the 6th of February, at the Society’s apartments in Chouringlee, 
Right Reverend the Lord BisHop of Calcutta in the Chair. 

Letters were read from H. 'T. CoteraooKke Esq. transmitting two 
boxes of buoks for the Library of the Society---one coutaining the Pli- 
losophical Transactions from 1805 to 1821; the other containing Trans- 
actions of the Linnean Society, volumes 10 to 13. Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society, volumes 1 to 4. Transactions of the Geological 
Society, voiume 5, and Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinbargh, 
vol. 9. These volumes are presents from the several Societies whose 
proceedings they record. 

Various models of implements used in Indian Manufactures were 
laid before the Meeting, transmitted by the same zealous contributor who 
has on former occasions added to the stores of the Musenm, They are 
generally on a scale of twoinches to a toot. A loom for weaving Tat, 
or coarse canvas. A Loom for weaving coarse woollen Blankets, The 
Burma or Drill for cutting bones into Button moulds, The Nushtur or 
Lancet for making incisions inthe heads of Poppies to permit the Opium 
to exsude. A Blacksmith’s forgeand bellows. The apparatus for mak- 
ing Paper, and the press used by native Bookbinder The apparatus 
for making wax candles. Instrument fur Drawing circles on the ground, 
with Carpenters hatchet and saw. A twin Boat for clearing Lakes of 
weeds, and crossing troops over ariver, &c. 

The same contributor also forwarded an carthen shot from the ruins 
of Semrounghnr, and the legendary history of that place in the orginal 
Persian, with a translation. 

A letter was read from Major General Harnwicke, communicating 
an offer from the lady who has favoured the Society with the above 
mentioned models, to superintend for the Museum the construction of 
the following Architectural models :---a Nepanl dwelling house, the 
Nepaul Temple of Parupatimath, and the Temple of Devi, which was 
thankfully accepted. 

A letter was read from Mr. Apam, the superintendent of the Mn- 
seum, presenting in the name of Mr. J. P. LarkinGs, a large block of 
entirely petrified wood which was lately dng np on the premises of that 
When first discovered by the 
ground, am mg 
soil. It is 


gentleman near the Government House. 
workmen, it was only a few feet from the surface of the 
the rubbish of former buildings and the common ailnvial 
evidentiy a trunk, and conjectured by some to be of the Siu, and by 
others of the Sissooo, wood. In our nextreport we hope to be able to 
give the result ef a chemical anualysis of this curious Fossil production. 

On the representation of Mr Anam the Meeting sanctioned the 
immediate preparation of Glass-cases for the more convenieut arrange- 
ment of the Mineralogical and Geological specimens with which tha 
Museum is enriched. 
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A specimen ofa horned Fly found inthe Azimghur district, was 
presented by Doctor R, TyLea. 


The following Tropical Birds were presented to the Museum by Mr. 
SsHeReER, in the vame of Captain Eastcarte of the Ship Fame. 


An Albatross complete, measuring from the point of each wing, 
nine feet. The head and wing of another, A Cape Hen. A Booby 
Bird. A Pentado or Cape Pigeon. Two Stormy Petrals, or, as deno- 

A small Sea Gull, 


minated by Sailors, Mother Carey’s Chickens. 


A specimen of Agate was presented by Mr. Grepons and a spe- 
cimen of Lava from Bourbon by Mons. Casa Nova. 


Dr. Lusmpewn presented to the Society, in the name of Von Ham- 
mer of Vienna, a copy of Euclid’s Elements, in Arabic, printed at Rome 
in 1600. 


Captain Lockert presented in the n ume of Baron Silvestre de Sacy 
the first part of the new Paris Edition in Arabic of the MucKAmMaute 
Hurerrer, or Adventnres of Aboo Zyde of Surooj, in fifty stories. The 
volume is printed ina beantiful type with a running Commentary, select- 
ed from all the ancient Seholiasts on. that very difficult and valiable 
work, The second part may be expected by the end of this year. 

A valuable addition was made to the Library at this Meeting. The 
Archzologia, or Transnctions of the Society of Antiquaries, presented 
ou the Society, were received from the Honorable Court of Directors. 


It was resolved that, with a view to the further extension of the 
Library, the sum of £100, per annum, be placed at the disposal of Mr. 
T. CotsrooKe to parehasesuch publications, either English or Con- 
tinental, as he may conceive adapted to the inquiries and use of the So- 
eiety. ‘ 

\ letter was read from Dr. Watiicn to Major General Harp- 
wicar, forwarding for the Society’s inspection, several drawings of Ne- 
paul plants; one of them, interesting on account of its celebrity among 
the Chinese, is the genuine Genseng, or Panox quinquefolinm of Lin- 
neus. Avother is what Dr. Watticu calls Thunbergia cocinea. The 
former is a native of Sheopore, one of the highest mountains in the yval- 
ley, and the latter not only graces the valley, but almost the whole tract 
of country up to it, by its festoons of flowers, which are extremely beauti- 
ful and brilliant. Dr. Watticn announces his intention of giving a 
description of both these plants tothe Society as soon as his health per- 
mits, having suffered greatly by indisposition in consequence of his Bota- 
nical visit to Nepanl. 





The description and drawings, of these species of the Indian Ursus, 
and the wild goat of Nepaul, by Mous. Duvaucet, were laid before the 
Meeting. 

The Secretary read a paper on Hindoo Cranivlogy by G. M, Paterson 
M. D. in which the writer describes the result of his examinations of a 
vast variety of Hindoo Crania onthe banks of the Ganges. 

The Hindoo skull, he says, varies in figure from a perfect plano- 
spheroid, indicating passive fatuity, toa sphero-elipsis, indicating active 


intelligence. In many specimens of the wative skall, be could discover no 
vestige of diploe, or of suture : but from the transverse suture to the bases 
Crauii there appeared one continuous solid arch of bone. The configuration 
of the Hinde yskull he found to be peculiar, having invariably observed a 
predominating plenitade in the medial-lateral parts. He was struck with 
the maguitude and disproportionate appearance of the most of these 
skulls contrasted with tho of other nations and tribes in Europe and 
Africa, and observed that the parts included in the inferior portions of 
the parietal nes, and in the edges of the temporal and frontal 
bones abont one inch and three fourths on either side of the squamous 


suture, were more prot iberant than in the cranial averages he had met 


with in other parts of the " rid Convinced of this peculiarity he had 
recou to the doctrines of the German Craniologists and found that 





the peculiar } rominences of the native cranium include five organs in 
she system of Spurzheim, viz. Nos.7.8.9. 12. and 15. These are Con- 
structiveness; Acquisitiveness; Secretiveness ; Cantiousness ; Hope. 
The function of No 7. it is said, seems to be a propensity natural to sim- 
No. 8 is defined Desire of Gain. No. 9 a propensity to Conceal. 
that sentiment which involves the ideas of Shyness, Prudence, 


plicity, 
No 12. 1s 


Cireumspection, &c. aud No 15. induces “ a building of castles in the air,” 


Some valuable observations on the Diamond Mines of India by H. 
W. Voysey, were alsoread, It appears that in the alluvial soilof the 
plains at the base of the Neela Muailamonntains, and particularly on or 
near the banks of the rivers Kistna and Pinnaar, are situated the mines 
which have produced th largestdiamonds in the world. Among them 
are the famonse mines of Goleondah, so ¢alled from their being situated 
in the dominions of the Sovereigns of Golcondah, although they are far 
distant from the hill fort ofthat name. They were once very numerons 
and the most celebrated was Gari Parteala, but now they are nearly all 
deserted and even at Gani Purteala the search is confined to the rubbish 
ef the aid mines, An opiniov prevails among the miners that the dia- 

oad 
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mond is continually growing, and that the chips and small pieces reject- 
ed by former searchers actually increase in size in process of time, and 
become large diamonds. 

Mr. Voysey saw about a dozen parties at work, each composed of 
7 or 8 persons. Each party was on the top of one of the conical eminences 
and actively employed in sifting and seperating the dust from the larger 
stones; these were then liid out insmall heaps, spread ont on a level 
surface, wetted and examined, whenthe sun was not more than 45° 
above the horizon. 


Mr. Voysey, after an extensive geological inquiry into the local re- 
lations of the mountains in the Dekkan, assumes that the matrix of the 
diamonds produced in Southern India is the sand stone Breccia of the 
“clay slate formation; that those found in alluvial soil are produced 
from the debris of the above rock, and have been brought thither by 
some torrent or deluge; and that the diamonds found at preseut in the 
beds of the rivers are washed down by the ananal raius. 


Government Orders. 


MILITARY. 


‘ 





General Orders, by Elis Excellency the Most Noile the Governor General 
in Council. 
FORT WILLIAM, FEBRUARY Q, 1822 





The Governor General in Councit is pleased to make the following 
Appointment. 

Assistant Surgeon Charies Dempster to the Medical daties of the 
Civil Station of the District of Ramghar. 

The undermentioned Officers have been permitted t 
Europe on Furlough: 

Captain Edward Biddulph, of t 


proceed lo 


e Regiment of Artiiery, on ae- 
count of private affeirs 
Lieutenant Rd. Scren? Bernard Morland, of dit aecount of de 
Assistant Surgeon Thomas Rutherford, on account heel. 
Ensign Andrew Clarke, of the 4th Regiment Nati lufantry, on 


account of ditto. 

Captain E- Biddulph, of the Regiment of Artillery, is appointed to 
the Command of the Enropean Invalids and Sapernumeraries of the Ho- 
norable Company’s Service, under orders of Embarkation for Europe 
on the private Ship Sophia. 

The Military Anditor General is anthorized to pass to Captain Bid- 
dulph the rate of Passage Money prescribed by the Regulations of the 
Service. 

The undermentioned Officers have been permitted to proceed to 
the Mauritius for the benefit of their health, and to be absent on that 
account from Bengal for Eight Months. 

Captain R. Jackson, of Artillery, Aid-de-Camp to the Governor 
General. 

Assistant Surgeon J. R. Martin, attached te the Governor Gene- 
ral’s Body Guord., 

Cornet G. R. Crommelin, of the Ist Regiment Light Cavalry, is 
permitted to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope for the benefit of his 
health, and to be absent on that account from Rengal, for Ten Months. 

The leave wf absence obtained by the following Officers, is extend- 
ed to the periods specified opposite to their names respectireiy. 

Captain George Arnold, District Barrack Master 12th Division, to 
the 20th March ensuing. 

Brevet Captain H. B. Clongh, of the 17th Regiment Native Iufan- 
try, to the 3lst ultimo. 

The following Appointment made by the Governor General, is pub- 
lished in General Orders :— 

Assistant Surgeon Andrew Wood, First permanent Assistant at the 
Presidency General Hospital, to perform the Medical duties of the 
Governor General's Body Guard, during the absence of Assistant Sur- 
geon Martin, proceeding to the Mauritius, for the recovery of his health. 

His Lordship in Council was pleased in the Political Department, 
under date the 2d instant, to make the following Appointments, to have 
effect from the 25th of January 1822:— 

Captain Robert Ross, of the 6th Regiment Native Infantry, to be 
Depnty Superintendent of Sikh and Hill Affairs, with a personal Salary 
of 1,500 Rupees per Mensem. 

Captain Charles Pratt Kennedy, of the Regiment of Artillery, in 
charge of the Ist Nougseree Battalion, to be Assistant to the Deputy 
Saperintendent of Sikh and Hill Affairs, with a personal Salary of 250 
Rupees per Mensem. 

Captain Stewart, Adjutant of the Burdwan Provincial Battalion, 
was permitted, in the Judicial Department under date the Ist instant, 
to be absent from his Station during the period of two months, on argent 
private affairs 





The undermentionefl Officers in the Honorable Company's Army, 
Cadets of the lst Class of 1896, who, on the 5th of February 1822, wexe 





ave eae 
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Subalterns of 15 years standing, are promoted to the rank of Captain 
by Brevet, from that date, agreeably to the rule prescribed by the 
Honourable the Court of Directors: 

Lieutenants George Joseph Bidmead Johnston of the 9th Regiment 
Native Infantry ; James Read, of the 12th Regiment Native Infantry ; 
Anthony Lambert Swanston, of the 16th Regiment Native Infantry; 
Hugh Robertson Murray, of the 13th Regiment Native Infantry; James 
Richard Colnett, of the 11th Regiment Native Infantry; Alexander Orr, 
of the 19th Regiment Native Infantry ; Sir Robert Colquhoun, Bt. of 
the 22d Regiment Native infantry; James Johnston, of the 24th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry; Robert Boyes, of the 5th Regiment Native In- 
fantry ; Henry James Bland, of the 8th Regiment Native Infantry ; 
Charles Richard William Lane, of the Ist Regiment Native Infantry ; 
Robert Pringle, of the 6th Regiment Native Infantry; Peter Johnston, 
of the 2d Regiment Native Infantry; Nicholas Penny, of the 14th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry; John Armstrong Currie, of the 10th Regiment 
Native Infantry ; John Corse Wortherspoon, of the 21st Regimeut Na- 
tive Infantry; William Jover of the 4th Regiment Native Infantry; 
John Grant, of the 5th Regiment Native Intantry ; Frederick Bennet, 
of the 3d Regiment Light Cavalry; George John Shadwell, of the 2d 
Regiment Light Cavalry, and James Bentein, of the Ist Regiment Light 
Cavalry. 

Lieutenant J. W. Hull, of the 10th Regiment Native Infantry, will 
proceed on duty to Bencoolea, and on his arrival at that presidency, 
place himself under the order of Sir Stamford Raffles. 


W. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. Sect. to the Govt Mily. Dept. 


General Orders by the Commander in Chief, 
February 5, 1822. 


Head-quarters, Calcutta, 


The following Postings to take place in the Regiment ef Artillery: 

Second Lieutenant H. B. Dalzell, to the 3d Company 3d Battalion 
Second Lieutenan: E. H. Ludlow, to the 4th Company 3d Battalion. 
Second Lieutenant J. R. Revell, to the 5th Company 3d Battalion. En- 
sign George Augustus Mee, is removed from the 2d to the Ist Battalion 
of the 16th Regiment Native Infantry. 





The undermentioned Officers have leave of absence: 

2d Battalion 23d Regiment.—Brevet Captain Stirling, from 15th 
February to 31st March, in extension, to enable him to rejoin his Corps. 

2d Battalion Native Invalids.—Captain Tanner, from 15th Febru- 
ary to 15th March, in extension, to enable him to rejoin. 

Pioneers.—Lieutenant W. H. Earle, from 15th March to 15th June, 
to visit Agra, on urgent private affairs. 

Gorackpore Light Infantry,—Lientenant Dickson, from Ist February, 
to Ist April, to visit Chunar, on urgent private affairs, 





Head-quarters, Calcutta, February 7, 1822. 

Lieutenant Robert Agnew is appoitted Adjutant of the Ist Batta- 
lion 16th Regiment Native Infantry, vice Thomas, who has proceeded 
to Europe on furlough. 

Captain Hay is removed from the Ist to the 2d Battalion, and Cap- 
tain Raymond from the 2d to the Ist Battalion of the 28th Regiment 
Native Infantry. 

Surgeon J. 
Native Infantry. 

Surgeon C. Hunter, at present Officiating as Deputy Superintending 
Surgeon in Rajpootana, is removed from the 10th to the 18th Regiment 
Native Infantry, and willjoin the 1st Battalion of the Corps. 

The undermentioned Officers have laave of Absence. 

2d Battalion 18th Regiment,—Captain H. L. White, (late Acting 
Major of Brigade,) from Ist February, to 15th April, to remain at the 
Presidency, on urgent private affairs. 

Enropean Regiment,—Lieutenant D. Birrell, from 20th February, 
to 20th Juiy, to visit Agra, on urgent private af 


Hare is removed from the 18th to the 16th Regiment 






irs. 
Head-quarters, Calcutta, February 9, 1822. 

The followiag Removals are directed to take place in the Regiment 
of Artillery. 

Lieutenant C. MeMoriue from the 2d Company 4th Battalion to the 
5th Troop Horse Brigade. 

Lieutenant W. R. Maidman from the 5th to the 3d Troop. 

Lieutenant R. S. B. Morland from the 3d to the 5th Troop. 

Benares Artillery Division Orders wader date the 15th December 
}©21, by Captain Curphey, Commanding the Division of Artillery assem- 
bled for annual Practice near that Station, appointing Lieutenant Crom- 
melin to act as Adjutant and Quarter Master to the Detachment, are con- 
firme d. 

The undermentioned Officers have Leave of Absence : 

Ist Battalion 16th Regiment, —Major Middleton, from l5th February 
to 25th March, in extension, to-enable him to join his Corps. 

2d Battalion 19th Regiment,—Lientenant J. W. Hull, from 15th Fe- 
breary, to 15th March, ia extension, to remain at the Presidency, ou ur- 
geat private affairs. ; 
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Artillery Horse Brigade,—Lieutenant E. P. Gowan, from 15th 
February, to.l5th March, to remaiu at the Presidency, on Medical Certi- 
ficate. 

Ist eee 22d Regiment,—Lieutenant Sinclair, from 10th Janua- 
ry, to 10th April, in extension, on urgent private affairs. 


Head-quarters, Calcutta, February 11, 1822. 


The undermentioned Ensigns, at present doing duty with the Ho- 
nourable Company’s European Regiment at Ghazeepore, having been re- 
ported qualified to join their Regiments, are directed to proceed by water 
to join the Ba‘talions to which they stand posted; viz. 

Ensign E, J. Watson, 2d Battalion 3d Regiment Native Infantry, at 
Agra. 

*F£usign W. D. Stewart, Ist Battalion 7th Regiment Native Infantry, 
at Cuttack. 

Ensign R. L. Burnett 2d Battalion 8th Regiment Native Infantry, at 
Hansi. 

Ensign W. Wise, Ist Battalion I8th Regiment Native Infantry, at 
Nusseerabad. 

Ensign B. Boswell, Ist Battalion 25th Regiment Native Infantry, at 
Nusseerabad, 

Lieutenant Boilean, Ist Battalion 16th Regiment, is appointed to do 
duty with the Ist Battalion 16th Regiment at Benares until the lth of 
October next, when he will proceed to join the Corps to which he belougs. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE GENERAL ORDERS ISSUED TO HIS 

MAJESTY’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
Head-quariers, Calcutta, February 5, i822. 

The Officiating Quarter Master General to His Majesty's Forces 
having reperted that he can dispense with the Services ot Major Browne 
87th Regiment, on the Duty specified in general Orders No. 25i7o0f the 
ist ultimo, Captain Mayne of the 59th Regiment will therefore perform 
the Inspection, for which he will receive Tustractions from Major Gene- 
ral Nicolls. -—— . 

Head-quarters, Calcutta, February 6, 1822, 

The undermentioned Officers have received His Royal Highness the 
Commander in Chief’s leave of absence during the Month of July last, for 
the periods specified against their respective Names, viz. 

I7th Foot,—Ensign Honorable N. Massey, from 25th July to 2tth 
October, 1821. 

17th Foot.—Ensiga O'Brien, from 25th August, to the 24th De- 
cember, 1821. 

21th Foot.—Brevet Major Stewart from 6th July 1821, wntil his 
services are required with the Regimental Depot. 

2ith Foot.—Lieutenant Nokes, from 21 August 1821, to the 24th 
February, 1522. 

Head-quarters, Calcutta, February 7, 1822. 

With the sanction of Government the Invalids and Service-expired 
Men of His Majesty’s Regiments, allotted to the Honorable Company’s 
Ships Princess Charlotte of Wales, and Rose, are to be embarked on 
Saturday the 16th instant, and to proceed to join their respective Ves- 
sels at the New Anchorage with the tide of that day. 

Assistant Surgeon Owen, 87th Regiment, will proceed on duty 
with the above detail. 

Major General Thomas, C. B,, Commanding the Presidency Divisi- 
on, will be pleased to issue the necessary Instractions for carrying the 
foregoing Orders into effect according to the usual custom in such cases . 





Head-quarters, Calcutta, February 8, 1822. 

Lieutenant Fergusson, of the 8th Dragoons whocame tothe Pre- 
sidency on duty, is directed to rejoin his Regiment at Cawnpore, by 
Water, as soon as practicable. 

Fiead-quarters, Calcutta, February 9, 1822. 

The undermentioned Officers have received the Most Noble the 
Commander in Chief's leave of absence for the reasons assigned. 

17th Foot.—Lieutenant W. L. Carey, from date of Embarkation, 
for 6 months, to proceed to Madras, on Medical Certificate. 

34th Foot—Ensign Rush Moore, from ditto, for 1 year, to proceed 
to Europe on his private affairs. 

The extension of leave of absence to the 27th instant, granted by 
his Excellency Lieutenaat General the Hon’ble Sir Charles Colville, to 
Lieutenant Dickson, of the 69th Regiment, to enable him to join his 
Regiment, is confirmed. 





The undermentioned Officers have received the Most Noble the 
Commander in Chief's leave of absence, for the reasons assigned. 

8th Dragoons.—Captain H. Cortland, from 15th instant, for 2 
months, to proceed on the River, on Sick Certificate. 

11th ditto.—Captain Rotton, from 20th Proximo, to Ist July 1822, 
to visit Hurdwar, on his private affairs, 
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Lith Foot.—Lientenant Johnson, from 18th instant, for 2 months, 
to visit Hansi and Ludheana, on his private affairs. 





Head-quarters, Calcutta, February 11, 1822. 

A Medical Certificate having been received of the sudden and 
severe Indisposition of Capt. Mayne of the 59th Regiment, Captain 
Duncan of the same Corps, is appointed to the charge of His Majesty's 
Troops proceeding to England, on the Hon'ble Company’s ship Priacess 
Charlotte of Wales, 

By order of the Most Noble the Commander in Chief. 


THOS. McMAHON, Coli, A. G. 





Dinner to Mr. Stuart. . 

The Farewell Dinner given to the Honorable James Stuart, Esq. 
Member of the Supreme Council, previous to his departure for England, 
ld at the T Wednesday Evening. The namber of 
ent were about 200, the Dinner and Wines excellent, the 
ches short and inaudible at 
Great 


was he own Hall, on 
persons nr 


Toasts few and appropriate, and the 5S; 


any distance from the Speakers, with one exception only 
hilarity prevailed until after eleven, when the Honorable Guest re- 
tired. The Evening was one of great harmony and happiness ; 


but we regret that we are unable to offer further details. As an ac- 
countis promised in the Government Gazette of next week, we must 
wait patiently until that or some other qually favored Print shall give 
to the world what we shall have mach pleasure in republishing, to do 
honor to the talents, liberality, and generally esteemed qualities of the 
distinguished [udividual to whom the Entertainment was given, 


Encanutions Drivers. 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 

Sir, 

Yesterday Evening, as a Gentleman was riding along the 
New Road, leading across the Jaun Bazar, he was met by two Gen- 
tleman, apparently Europeans, who seemingly thr ’ their want of know- 
ledge or something else drove one of their Buggy shafts upwards of a 
foot into the Horse’s chest, by which the Horse was killed on the spot, 
and the Rider severely bruised. The two Gentlemen, however, as if 
aware of the mischief, drove off as fast as they contd, without waiting 
to see if it was the Horse or its Rider they had Killed. 


February 14, 1822. ONE WIiIO HAS DRIVEN A LITTLE. 


To Correspondents, 


Aw Enorrsuman, who writes from the Interior, under the date of Jan. 
29, 1822—requiring us to state the reasons which induced us to re-publish 
from an English Paper, a paragraph regarding the Grand Masked Festival 
of Waterloo, is informed that no PARTICULAR reasons urged its publication ; 
but that it was included wiih Selections from the English Papers of 
different tone and temper, to make up that vaniery which is eternally called 
for by some, though it is sure to be deprecated (whenever this desireis yield- 
edto) by others. No one cancstimate more highly than we do the Military 
reputation of our country, and the ENGLIsuMAN would do us injustice if he 
indulged a contrary impression. We thank him, however, for his calling 
the subject to our attention, and only hope he witl not thinl: us less sincerely 
patriotic than himsel/, because of differences in opinion, which er ch may ho- 
neatly entertain, and yet love their country with equal ardour, and serve her 
with equal zeal. _—- 


Grrata, 

In the Journar of yesterd uy, the following errors reqnire correc- 
tion:—In the Enicma, page 465, in the 7th line, for “Tweory” real 
““rHRoNG.” In page 467, column 2, line 2, for “ price” read “ pRIcEs” 
—line 8 and 9, for “ were” read “ was’’—line 35, for ‘‘on” read 
“on ”’—and at line 43, for ““no” read ‘* pors.”—In the Poetry, at 
page 468, line 25, for “‘inTeERCOURSE” read “‘inTERCHANGE.” We 
have constant claims on the indulgence of our Readers towards errors of 
the Press, sometimes arising from the indistinct hand writing of our 
Correspondents ; at others from the necessary haste of reading the proof- 
sheets: and atothers again from the neglect of the Printers to make 
even the corrections that are marked :—all of which in the hurry of a 
Daily Paper may be more readily forgiven than in works executed un- 
der less pressing necessity for dispatch. : 


other 








PAlarriage. 
On the 14th instant, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. J. Par- 
son, Sir R. D. Coraunoun, Bart. to Miss Anna Maria Cotviy, Daugh- 
ter of James Corvin, Esq. 
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Coroner's Enquest. 


To the Editor of John Bull in the East, 


na 
™ 
# 


Having perused two several Letters which appéared in your 
Paper, on the subject of the Inquest held on the body of the late Mr. Rich. 
ard Hampton, the first, under the signature of ‘‘ One oF THE Many,” 
and the second of “* Verax,” transmitting a Letter signed “ R. Davey,” 
who, it appears was one of the Jurors, I beg leave through the medium 
of your Paper (as the channel through which the accusations against me 
have been made public) to shew that my first Letter to the Editor of the 
Cancutta JouRNAL, was not dictated as Mr. Surgeon Davey insinuates 
either by a “spirit of malevolent persecution,” or by ‘* any species of 
rascality,” aterm, which is, by the bye, wholly unwarrantable. 


As to ignorance on subjects connected with Mr. Davey’s profession 
I mast plead guilty ; but as ignorance is applied by him to me generaily, 
without any reference to any profession, I will endeavour to shew how 
it, —from the docaments before me, connected with the action bronght by 
me as the Deceased’s Attorney against Mr. Fallon; the repeated asseve- 
rations of the Deceased in his lifetime made to me in the hearing of my 
Clerk, that he did notexpect to live many days owing to the injury he 
had sustained and the qnantities of blood constantly rushing into 
his mouth, from the strangulation; his (to me) apparent and to others 
known good state of health previous to the assanlt,—and from the ge. 
neral tenor of the evidence according to my professional knowledge, 
—I can be taxed with ignorance in discharging a duty which I conceived 
T owed to my anfortanate Client, to his Relatives and Friends, nay te 
the Public at large (who are J say concerned herein) by causing to be 
published the letter which appeared in the Journan, signed “One oF 
THE Forty.” 


OF the Defendant I must observe, before I proceed any further, 
that I know nothing; that I never spoke to him, nor even, to the best of 
my recollection, saw him till he was pointed ont to me by the deceased 
after the assanit had been committed. 


First, then, with respect to the documents ;—they tend to prove he. 
yond the possibility of a doubt that an assanit of every serions nature 
was committed by Mr. Fallon onthe deceased ;—and were I not of opinion 
that their publication would prematurely operate against the Defend. 
ant, I would have sent you copies of them. 


With respect to the asseverations of the deceased, (T need not add 
how the asseverations of 2 dying man, are regarded in the eve of the 
law,) all those who heard them are forth-comine and ready to make Af- 
fidavit of the fact whenever required so to do. 


With respect to his having been in caod health, persons to whom the 
deceased's state of health and mode of living, were well known and 
others to whom they were partially known, and to whom he seemed in 
apparent good health, till injared as aforesaid, are equally ready to come 
forward. 


There are others also who can prove the deceased to have been 
a temperate min in every respect, and a very inoffensive character : and 
there is one Individnal to whom the Defendant made a confession re- 
lative to the assauit, which, for the reasons aboye stated, I will here repress, 


With respect to the Evidence of Doctor Pearce, who was the de- 
ceased’s Surgeon, T am clearly of opinion that it was sufficient to pat any 
person situated as Mr. Fallon was, on his Trial, : 


He deposed, to the best of my remembrance, that violence, snatas 
it was stated had been used towards the deceased (the iuanediate ofects 
of which he had himself witnessed and described), might have orca. 
sioned his death, and that at all events if, as another medical man (not 
Dr. Davey) would have it, the deceased was Isbouring nnder any latent 
desease prior to the assault of which there were no visible svymptons,— 
such an assault was calculated to promete symptons and hasten his end, 


Thus far, Mr. Editor, Tt have endeavoured to rid myself from the 
imputations which your Correspondents “One or tan Many” and 
“Verax” have attempted to throw upon me. How far I shall have 
succeeded, the unbiassed amongst “ the many ” in this metropolis must 
derermine. 


I shall only add, that if assanits such as the one now hefore ns, are 
suffered to be committed with impunity, and that at a persons own door 
—it will be prudent for those who place any value on their lives. to quit 
this city, with all possible dispatch. . 

Had Mr. Hampton a Family !-—but enough. 

I am, Sir, your's, 


ONE OF THE 
Caleutta, February 13, 1822. = FORTY, 


Printed at the Columbian Press, in Garstin’s Bujdings, near the Bankshall and the Excnange, 
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